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ted animals.* Polypes and several other zoohpyites ap- 


| pear sensible of the presence of light, and yet have no 


eyes ; as the nostrils are not in every animal necessary to 
the sense of smell, the tongue to that of taste, or the ears 
tothat of sound. A distinct organ is not alway requisite 
for a distinct sense. In man himself we have already 


Fishes are well known to possess a hearing organ, and | seen this in regard to the sense of touch, which exists both 
the skate and shark have the rudiment of an external ear; | locally and generally: the distinct organ of touch is the 
but, like other fishes, they seem chiefly to receive sound | tips of the tongue and of the-fingers, but the feeling is also 


by the internal tubule alone. 


That insects in general hear is unquestionable but it is | over every part of the body. 


highly questionable by what organ they obtain the sense | 


of hearing. ‘The antennas, and perhaps merely because 


we do not know their exact use, have been supposed by | 


many naturalists to furnish the means; it appears fatal, 
however, to this opinion to observe, that spiders hear, 
though they have no true antennas, and that other insects 
which possess them naturally seem to hear as correctly 
after they are cut off. 

The sense of vision exhibits perhaps more variety in 
the different classes of animals than any of the external 
senses. In man and the greater number of quadrupeds, 
it is guarded by an upper and lower eyelid ; both of which 
in man, but neither of which in most quadrupeds, are ter- 
minated by the additional defence and ornament of cilia or 
eyelashes. In the elephant, opossum, seal, cat-kind, and 
various other mammals, all birds, and all fishes, we find a 
third eyelid, or nictitating membrane, as it is usually call- 
ed, arising from the internal angle of the eye, and capable 
of covering the pupil with a thin transparent veil, either 
wholly or in part, and hence of defending the eyes from 
danger in their search after food. In the dog this mem- 
brane is narrow;in oxen and horses it will extend over 
half the eye-ball ; in birds it will easily cover the whole ; 
and it is by means of this veil, according to Cuvier, that 
the eagle is capable of looking directly against the noon- 
day sun. _In fishes it is almost always upon the stretch, 
as in their uncertain element they are exposed to more 
dangers than any other animal. Serpents have neither 
this nor any other eyelid ; nor any kind of external defence 
whatever but the common integument of the skin. 


The largest eyes in proportion to the size of the ani- 
mal belong to the bird tribes, and nearly the smallest to 
the whale ; the smallest altogether to the shrew and mole; 
in the latter of which the eye is not larger than a pin’s 
head. 

The iris, with but few exceptions, partakes of the col- 
or of the hair, and is hence perpetually varying in differ- 
ent species of the same genus. The pupil exhibits a very 


considerable, though not an equal, variety in its shape. In | 


man it is circular; in the lion, tiger, and indeed all the 
cat-kind, it is oblong ; transverse in the horse and in ru- 
minating animals ; and heart-shaped in the dolphin. 

In man and the monkey tribes, the eyes are placed di- 
rectly under the forehead; in other mammals, birds and 
reptiles, more or less laterally ; in some fishes, as the 
genus pleuronectus, including the turbot and flounder 
tribes, both eyes are placed on the same side of the head ; 
in the snail they are situated on its horns, if the black 
points on the extremities of the horns of this worm be real 
eyes, of which, however, there is some doubt ; in spiders 
the eyes are distributed over different parts of the body, 
and in different arrangements, usually eight in number, and 
never less than six. The eyes of the sepia have lately 
been detected by M. Cuvier: their construction is very 
beautiful, and nearly as complicated as that of vertebra- 





——— 


diffused, though in a subordinate and less precise degree, 
It is possible, therefore, in 
animals that appear endowed with particular senses, with- 
out particular organs for their residence, that these sen- 
ses are diffused, like that of touch, over the surface gen- 
erally ; though there can be no doubt that, for want of 
such appropriate organs, they must be less acute and pre- 
cise than in animals that possess them.t 

But who of us can say what is possible t who of us can 
say what has actually been done? After all the assiduity 
with which this attractive science has been studied, from 
the time of Aristotle to that of Lucretius, or of Pliny, and 
from these periods to the present day,—after all the won- 
derful and important discoveries which have been devel- 
oped in it, natural history is even yet but little more than 
in its infancy, and zoonomy is scarcely entitled to the 
name of a science in any sense. New varieties and spe- 
cies, and even kinds of beings, are still arising to our view 
among animals, among vegetables, among minerals :— 
new structures are detecting in those already known, and 
new laws in the application of their respective powers. 

But the globe has been upturned from its foundation ; 
and with the wreck of a great part of its substance has in- 
termingled the wreck of a great part of its inhabitants. It 
is a most extraordinary fact, that of the five or six dis- 
tinct layers or strata of which the solid crust of the earth 
is found to consist, so far as it has ever been dug into, 
the lowermost, or granitic, as we observed on a former 
occasion,{ contains not a particle of animal or vegetable 
materials of any kind ; the second, or transition formation, 
as Werner has denominated it, is filled indeed with fossil 
relics of animals, but of animals not one of which is to be 
traced in a living state in the present day; and it is not 
till we ascend to the third, or floetz stratification, that we 
meet with a single organie remain of known animal struc- 
tures. see ' 

M. Cuvier has been engaged for the last fifteen years 
in forming a classification, and establishing a museum of 
non-deseript animal fossils, for the purpose of deciding, as 
far as may be, the general nature and proportion of those 
tribes that are now lost to the world: and in the depart- 
ment of quadrupeds alone, his collection of unknown spe- 
cies amounted in the year 1810 to not less than seventy- 
eight, some of which he has been obliged to arrange un- 
der new genera. In the new and untried soil of America, 
the bones of unknown kinds and species lie buried in pro- 
fusion ; and my late friend, Professor Barton, of Philadel- 
phia, one of our first transatlantic physiologists, informed 
me by letter a short time before his death, that they are 
perpetually turning up skeletons of this description, whose 
living representatives are nowhere to be met with. 

In few words, every region has ben enriched with won- 
ders of animal life that have long been extinct for ever, 





*Le Regne Animale d’stribue d’apres son Organization, 4 tomes 
8vo. Paris, 1817. 

+Study of Med. vol. iv. p. 14, 2d edit. 1825 

t Series i. Lecture vi. 69. 
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Where is 1ow that enormous mammoth whose bulk out- 
rivalled the elephant’s? where is that gigantic tapir of a 
structure nearly as mountainous, whose huge skeleton has | 


: ' : - ; } 
been found in a fossil state in France and Germany; while | 


its only living type, a pigmy of what has departed, exists 
in the wilds of America? where is now the breathing form 
of the fossil sloth of America, the megalonix of Cuvier, | 


whose size meted that of the ox? where the mighty mon- | 


iter, outstripping the lengthened bulk of the crocodile? 


as to another leviathan, we may well. apply the forcible 
description of the Book of Job ; “at whose appearing the 
mighty were afraid, and who made the deep to boil as a 
cauldron : who esteemed iron as straw, and brass as rotten 
wood; who had not his like upon earth, and was a king 
amid the children of pride.” 

Over this recondite and bewildering subject sceptics 
have laughed and critics have puzzled themselves; it is 
natural history alone that can find usa clue to the labyrinth 
that enables us to repose faith in the records of antiquity, 
and that establishes the important position, that the extra- 
vagance of a description is no argument against the truth 
of a description, and that it is somewhat too much to deny 
that a thing existed formerly, for the mere reason that it 
does not exist now. 


LITERATURE. 


[From Good's Book of Nature. 


6N NATURAL OR INARTICULATE, AND ARTIFICIAL OR ARTICULATE 
LANGUAGE.—CONTINUED. 


Now, admitting the affirmative of this question, we have 
a right to expect that the language of a people will always 
be found commensurate with their civilization ; that it will 


happens, however, that although language, whatever be 
its origin, is the most difficult art or science in the world 
(if an art or science at all,) it is the art or science in which 


other. 


cient in every thing else ; and while they have betrayed 
the grossest ignorance in regard to the simplest toys, bau- 
bles, and implements of European manufacture, there has 
been no difficulty, as soon as their language has been, I 
will not say acquired, but even dipped into, of explaining to 


them the different uses and intentions of these articles in 
their own terms. 


Again, there is in all the languages of the earth a gen- | 


eral unity of principle, which evidently bespeaks a gener- 
al unity of origin; a family character and likeness which 
cannot possibly be the effect of accident. The common 
divisions and rules of one language are the common divi- 
sions and rules of the whole; and hence, every national 


grammar is, in a certain sense, and to a certain extent, a | 


universal grammar ; and the man who has learned one for- | the former is God the spirit, or the Divine spirit; Ea 


eign tongue, has imperceptibly made some progress to- | 
wards a knowledge of other tongues. In all countries, 
and in all languages, there is only one and the same set of 
articulations, or at least the differences are so few. that | 
they can scarcely interfere with the generality of the as- 
sertion ; for diversities of language consist not in different | 
sets of articulations, but only im a difference of their com- | 
binations and applications. No people have ever been | 
found so barbarous as to be without articulate sounds, and | 
no people so refined and fastidious as to have a desire of 
adding to the common stock. 

But, independently of a uniform circle of articulations, | 
and a uniform system of grammar, there is also a uniform 
use of the very same terms, in a great variety of langua- 
ges, to express the very same ideas ; which, as it appears | 
to me, cannot possibly be accounted for except upon the | 
Principle of one common origin and mother-tongue ; and T | 


' could have branched out. 


| the medium of the Greek, Gothic, and Latin. 


| sky, or “ sperets.’ 


MAGAZINE. 


now allude more particularly to those kinds of terms which 
under every change of time, and every variety of climate, 
or of moral or political fortune, might be most readily ex- 
pected to maintain an immutability ; as those, for exam- 


| ple, of family relationship and patriarchal respect ; or des- 
| criptive of such other ideas as cannot but have occurred 


to the mind very generally; as those of earth, sky, death, 
Deity. I shall beg leave to detain you while I offer a few 


examples. 
itself, too, a lord of the ocean, and yet, whose only relics | 
y \ 


have been traced in the quarries of Maestricht ; to which, | 


In our own language we have two common etymons, or 
generic terms, by which to describe the paternal character 


| papa and father ; both are as common to the Greek tongue 
_asto our own, under the forms of r27r7res and 727% and have 


probably alike issued from the Hebrew sourceS or 
NAN; pl. SN. 


And I may fearlessly venture to affirm that there is scarce- 


_ly a language or dialect in the world, polished or barbarous, 


continental or insular, employed by blacks or whites, in 
which the same idea is not expressed by the radical of the 
one or the other of these terms; both of which have been 


' employed from the beginning of time in the same quarter 


of the globe, and naturally direct us to one common spot, 
where man must first have existed, and whence alone he 
The term father is still to be 
found in the Sanscrit, and has descended to ourselves, as 
well as to almost every other nation in Europe, through 
Papa is 
still more obviously a genuine Hebrew term; and while 


| it maintains a range almost as extensive as the former 


throughout Europe, it has an inealculably wider spread 


' over Asia, Africa, and the most barbarous islands of the 
_ Pacific, and extends from Egypt to Guinea, and from Ben- 


gal to Sumatra and New-Zealand. ‘The etymons for son 


| are Somewhat more numerous than those for father, but 
the one or the other of them may be traced almost as ex- 


tensively ; as may the words, brother, sister, and even 
daughter ; which last, branching out like the term father, 


‘ _ from the Sanscrit extends northward as far as Scandinavia. 
hold an exact and even pace with their degree of igno- | 


rance, as well as with their degree of improvemeut. It so | 


The generic terms for the Deity are chiefly the three 
following, Al or Allah, Theus or Deus, and God. The 
first is Hebrew, the second Sanserit, the third Persian, 
and was probably Palavi or ancient Persian. And besides 


N) | these, there is scarcely a term of any kind by which the 
savages of all kinds exhibit more proficiency than in any | 


No circumnavigator has ever found them deficient | 
in this respect, even where they have been wofully defi- | 


Deity is designated in any part of the world, whether 
among civilized or savage man. And yet these also pro- 
ceed from the same common quarter of the globe, and dis- 
tinctly point out to us the same original cradle for the 
human race as the preceding terms. Among the barba- 
rians of the Philippine Islands, the word is Allatallah, ob- 


| viously “ the God of gods,” or supreme God ; and it is the 


very same term, with the very same duplicate, in Suma- 
tra. In the former islands, I will just observe, also, as we 
proceed, that we meet with the terms, ma/ahet for a spirit, 
which is both direct Hebrew and Arabic ; is and gua, one, 
two, which are Sanscrit and Greek; tambdor, a drum, 
which is also Sanscrit: and inferno, hell, a Latin com- 
pound, of Pelasgic or other oriental origin. In the Friend- 
ly and other clusters of the Polynesian Islands, the term 
for God is Tooa, and in New-Guinea, or Papuan, Dewa, 
both obviously from the Sanscrit; whence Eatooaa among 


meaning a spirit in these Islands. And having thus ap- 


| propriated the Sanscrit radical to signify the Deity, they 


apply the Hebrew El, as the Pelasgians and the Greeks 
did, to denote the sun, or the most glorious image of the 
Deity; whence, el-langee means the sky, or sun’s resi- 
dence, and papa ellangee or papa langee, fathers of the 


” 


Allow me to offer you another instance or two. 


The 


' more common etymon for death, among all nations is mor, 
| mort, or mut; sometimes the r, and sometimes the ¢, being 
| dropped in the carelessness of speech. 


It is mut in He- 


_ brew and Phenician; it ismor, or mort, in Sanscrit, Per- 
| sian, Greek, and Latin ; it is the same in almost all the lan- 
| guages of Europe; and it was with no small astonishment, 


the learned lately found out that it is the same also in Ota- 
heite, and some other of the Polynesian Islands, in which 
mor-ai, is well known to signify a sepulchre ; literally, the 
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place or region of the dead ; ai meaning a place or region | 
in Otaheitan, precisely as it does in Greek. An elegant | 
and expressive compound, and which is perhaps only to be | 


equalled by the Hebrew zalmut (\% by) literally death- 
shade, but which is uniformly rendered in the established 
copy of our bibles, shadow of death. 


ANTIQUITIES. | 
RUINS OF AN ANCIENT AMERICAN CITY. | 
CONTINUED. 


It is by no means improbable that these fantastic forms, | 
and others equally whimsical, were the delineations of ! 
some of their deities, to whom they paid an idolatrous | 
worship, consistent with their false belief and barbarous | 
customs. 

We know that the Romans portrayed Jupiter crowned 
with laurel, the visage presenting mature age, having a long 
beard and a terrible aspect; and a similar cast of counte- | 
nance in these representations leads one to reflect on a 
sameness of manners and religion, as the particular traits 
in the two heads are alike, with the exception of those | 
advantages conveyed to a bust by Roman sculpture, the | 
principles of which this people could have attained but 
impertectly, although they might have imbibed some ideas 
from their conquerors, or from other intermediate nations, 
the common result of conquest in all ages. 

Proceeding in the same direction, there is another court 
similar in length to the last, but not so broad, having a 
passage round it that communicated with the opposite side ; 
in this passage there are two chambers like those above- 
mentioned, and an interior gallery looking on one side upon 
the court-yard, and commanding on the other a view of | 
the open country. In this part of the edifice some pillars 
yet remain on which are the relievos shown in figs. 8, 9, 
10, and 11: they apparently represent a mournful subject, 
alluding, no doubt, to the sacrifice of some wretched Indian, 
the destined victim of a sanguinary religion. 

To convey a satisfactory idea of the stucco used in 
forming these, as well as the other medio relievos, and in 
order to afford aclear notion of the ability possessed by the 
ancient inhabitants in the art of sculpture, I have trans- 
ported from this chamber the head of the sufferer, fig. 8, 
and the foot and leg of the executioner or sacrificer, fig. 11, 
which pieces are numbered 4 and 5, in order to distinguish | 
them. 

Returning by the south side, the tower, delineated in 
fig. 12 presents itself to notice: its height is sixteen yards, 
and to the four existing stories of the building was perhaps 
added a fifth with a cupola, which, in all probability, it 
once possessed ; although these piles diminish in size and 
are without ornament, as by the drawing will appear, yet 
the design of them is singular and very ingenious. This 
tower has a well imitated artificial entrance, as was clearly 
proved by making an horizontal excavation of more than 
three yards, which I wished to carry quite through the 
edifice, but was forced to desist from the operation, as the 
stones and earth slipped down in large quantities from the 
pressure of the solid body A B C, that passes through the 
centre. This, upon inspection, proved to be an interior 
tower, quite plain, with windows fronting the former, and 
gives light to the steps, by which you are enabled to ascend 
to its summit, from whence it appears obvious that the | 


| 
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are two apartments each twenty-seven yards long by litile 
more than three broad; they contain nothing worthy of 
notice, excepting a stone of an elliptical form, imbedded 
in the wall, about a yard above the pavement, the height 
of which is one yard and a quarter, and the breadth one 
yard. 

(a.)—Fig. 15 exhibits what seems to have been one of 
their gods sitting sideways on an animal as delineated in 
the sketch: to judge from the way in which the ancients 
used to indicate the same subject, this may be supposed to 
represent a river god. 

Father Jacito Garrido, a dominican friar, a native of Hu- 
este in Spain, who visited this province in 1638, where he 
taught theology, and was well versed in the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin languages, together with three of the native 
dialects, as well as arithmetic, cosmography and music, 
has left a Latin manuscript, in which he states it as his 
opinion, that the northern parts of America had been dis- 
covered by the Greeks, English, and other nations ; a sup- 
position he deduces from the variety of their idioms, as 
well as some monuments existing in the village of Oco- 
jingo, situated twenty-four leagues from Palenque ; but as 
his narrative affords no circumstance worthy of attention 
respecting these ruins, I have in consequence refrained 
from inserting any extracts. If, instead of his mere con- 
jectures, this reverend writer had endeavored to define the 
period when these alleged strangers arrived, the duration 
of their stay, and their final departure from the southern 
regions, we might perhaps, from knowing their customs 
and religion, have been put into possession of some clue 


_whereby a solution of this problem might have been 


effected. 

(4.)—But to resume my narrative: below the elliptical 
stone above described, there is a plain rectangular block, 
more than two yards long by one yard and seven inches 
thick, placed upon four feet in form of a table, with a figure 
in bas-relief in the attitude of supporting it. Fig. 16 rep- 
resents one of these feet, and no. 6 is the original, which 
I despatch, in order that the bas-relief may be the more 
easily understood, as well as to give a specimen of the 
progress of the natives in this branch of sculpture, so very 
prevalent on all the stones, although displaying no variety 
of subject or difference either in the quality or style of the 
execution. 

Should government at any time judge it expedient to 
have any of these specimens deposited in the royal cabinet, 


that of transporting them from Cadiz to Madrid, because 


| the removal may be effected without more expense than 


| the Indians will undertake the charge of embarking them 


on board the king’s lighter, in the roads of Catajasa, only 
six leagues distant from Palenque, in which they may be 


conveyed by the lake Jerminos or by the district of Car- 


| mento Vera Cruz or Campeachy, and thence transported 
| on board the first of his Majesty's ships, sailing from either 
of these ports for Europe. 
The well known protection which our beneficent and 
| beloved Monarch displays respecting every thing that 
| relates to arts and ancient history, warrants a belief 
| that this removal would be effected, were any gentleman 
| animated enough to represent to his Majesty, through the 
‘medium of his zealous and enlightened minister of the 
| Indies, how greatly the glory of the Spanish arms would 
be exalted, and what credit would accrue to the national 
refinement, so superior to the notions of the Indians, in 
becoming possessed of these truly interesting and valuable 


entrance must have been on the north side, though I did | remnants of the remotest antiquity. 


not identify the fact, being unwilling to lose time in remo- | 


Fig. 17 exhibits characters or symbols that adorn the 


ving the accumulated heaps of rubbish, sand, and small | edges of the table ; they must have had a determinate sig- 


stones by which it is concealed. Behind the four cham- 
bers already mentioned, there are two others of larger di- 
mensions, very well ornamented in the rude Indian style, 
and which appear to have been used as oratories. Among 
the embellishments are some enamelled stuccos, (see figs. 
13 and 14;) the Grecian heads represent sacred objects to 
which they addressed their devotions and made their offer- 
ings, probably consisting of strings of jewels, as the atti- 
tudes of the statues placed on the sides denote. Beyond 
these oratories, and extending from north to south, there 





nification in the language of the original natives, as they 
| are frequently found on stones and stuccos, though their 
| use, value and meaning are altogether unknown. 

| At the extremity of the last mentioned apartment, and 
on a level with the pavement, there is an aperture like a 
 hatechway, two yards long and more than one broad, lead- 
| ing to a subterranean passage by a flight of steps, which 
at a regular distance forms flats or landings, each having 
| its respective door-way, ornamented in the front after the 
_ manner described in fig. 18. 
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CRATER OF KIRAUEA. 


Tue voleano of Kirauea, which is the subject of our 
plate, is situated in Hawaii (Owhyee) the largest of the 
Sandwich Islands, about twenty-five miles from the sea- 
shore. It was visited some time since by the missionaries 
in those islands, and described in the journal of their tour. 
The following description is collected from it. 

‘We travelled on, clearing every ohelo bush that grew 
near the path, till about 2 0’ clock, P. M. (August 1,) when 
the Crater of Kirauea all at once burst upon our view.— 
We expected to have seen a mountain with a broad base, 
and rough indented sides, composed of loose slags, or 
streams of lava, and whose summit would have presented 
a rugged wall of secoria, forming the rim of a mighty chal- 
dren. But instead of this, we found ourselves on the edge 
of a steep precipice, with a vast plain before us, fifteen or 
sixteen miles in circumference, and sunk from 200 to 400 
feet below its original level. The surface of the plain 
below was uneven, and strewed over with large stones, 
and voleanie rocks, and in the centre of it was the great 
crater, a mile or a mile and a half distant from the preci- 
pice on which we were standing.” 

‘‘ Led by our guides, we walked on to the north end of 
the ridge, where, the precipice being less steep, a descent 
to the plain below seemed practicable. It required, how- 
ever, the greatest caution, as the stones and fragments of 
rocks frequently gave way under our feet, and rolled down 
from above; and with all our care we did not reach the 
bottom without several falls and slight bruises. After 
walking some distance over the sunken plain, which in 
several places sounded hollow under our feet, we came 
suddenly to the edge of the great crater, where a specta- 
cle sublime and appalling pre esented itself before us. 

* Astonishment and awe for some moments deprived us 
of speech, and like statues we stood fixed to the spot with 
our eyes rivetted on the abyss below. 

“Immediately before us yawned an immense gulf, in 
the form of a crescent, upwards of two miles in length, 
about a mile across, and apparently eight hundred feet 
deep. The bottom was filled with lava, and the south- 
west and northern parts of it were one vast flood of liquid 
fire, ina state of terrific ebullition, rolling to and fro’ its 
‘fiery surge,’ and flaming billows. Fifty-one craters, of 
varied form and size, rose like so many conical islands, 
from the surface of the burning lake. Twenty-two con- 
stantly emitted columns of gray smoke, or pyramids of 
brilliant flame.” 

“The sides of the gulf before us were perpendicular for 
about four hundred feet ; 


when there was a wide horizon- | 


tal ledge of solid black lava, of irregular breadth, but ex- 
tending completely round. Beneath this black ledge the 
sides sloped towards the centre, which was, as nearly as 
we could judge, 300 or 400 feet lower. It was evident 
that the crater had been recently filled with liquid lava up 
to this black ledge, and had, by some subterranean canal, 
emptied itself into the sea, or inundated the low land on 
the shore. 

“Removing then along the western side of the crater, 
till we reached the north end, we deposited the few pro- 
visions and little baggage that we had, and having quenched 
our thirst with water brought in canteens, we directed the 
natives to build a hut for us to pass the night in, in such a 
situation as to command a view of the burning Java; and 
while they were thus employed, we prepared to examine 
the many interesting objects around us. 

“ Between nine and ten, the dark clouds and heavy fog, 
that since the setting of the sun had hung over the volcano, 
gradually cleared away, and the fires of Kirauea, darting 
their fierce light athwart the midnight gloom, unfolded a 
sight terrible ‘and sublime beyond all we had yet seen. 

“ The agitated mass of lava, like a flood of melted metal, 
raged with tumultuous w hirl. The lively flame that 
danced over its surface, tinged with sulphureous blue, or 
clowing with red, cast a broad glare of light on the inden- 
ted sides of the insulated craters, whose bellowing mouths, 
amidst flames and eddying streams of fire, shot up at inter- 
vals, with loudest detonations, spherical masses of fusing 
lava or ignited stones. 

“The dark bold outline of the perpendicular and jutting 
rocks around formed a striking contrast with the luminous 
lake below, whose rays, thrown on the rugged promonto- 
ries, and reflected by the overhanging clouds, combined 
to complete the awful grandeur of the scene.’ 

The following is from a description of the same voleano 


| by the Rev. Charles S. Stewart, who afterwards visited it 


in company with Lord Byron, a British officer. 

“The gulf below contains between fifty and sixty smaller 
conical craters, many of which are in constant action.— 
The tops and sides of two or three of these are covered 
with sulphur of mingled shades of green and yellow ; with 
the exception of these, the ledge and every thing below it 
is of a dismal black. 

‘“* As the darkness of the night gathered round us, new 
and powerful effect was given tothe scene. Fire after 
fire, which the glare of mid-day had entirely concealed, 
began to glimmer on the eye with the first shades of the 
evening ; and as the darkness increased, appeared in such 















rapid succession, as forcibly to remind me of the hasty | to witness an uncommon convulsion and eruption of the 
lighting of the lamps of a city on the sudden approach of 


a gloomy night. ‘Two or three of the small craters near- 
est the north side where we lodged, were in full action, 
every moment casting out stones, ashes, and lava, with 
heavy detonations, while the irritated flames accompany- 
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| 


ing them glared wildly over the surrounding obscurity, | 


against the sides of the ledge and upper cliffs, richiy illu- 
minating the volumes of smoke at the south end, and occa- 
sionally casting a bright reflection on the bosom of a pas- 
sing cloud. The great seat of action, however, seemed 
to be at the southern and western end, where an exhibition 
of ever-varying fireworks was presented, surpassing in 
beauty and sublimity all that the ingenuity of art ever de- 
vised. Rivers of fire were seen rolling in splendid cor- 
ruscation among the laboring craters; and om one side a 
whole lake, whose surface constantly flashed and sparkled 
with the agitation of contending currents. 

On the night previous to his departure from the scene, 
Mr Stewart and his company had the rare good fortune, 


SHAKSPEARE’S 


MODERN SCULPTURE. 


Many of our readers are probably unacquainted with the 
various stages in the labour of a sculptor, before he turns 
cut the finished statue in marble. First, he draws or designs 
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crater, which he thus describes. 

“Every monition. momentarily increased and Lord B. 
springing up in his cot, exclaimed, “ We shall certaintly 
have an eruption—such power must burst through every 
thing.” He had scarcely ceased speaking, when a dense 
column of black smoke, was seen rising from the crater, 
directly in front of us—the subterranean struggle at the 
time ceased, and immediately after, flames burst from a 
large cone, near which we had been in the morning, and 
which then appeared to have been long inactive. 

‘** A whole lake of fire also opened in a more distant 
part. ‘This could not have been less than two miles in 
circumference, and its action was more horribly sublime 
than any thing I ever imagined to exist even in the idler 
visions of unearthly things. Its surface had all the agit- 
ation of an ocean—billow after billow, tossed its monstrous 
bosom in the air, and occasionally, those from opposite 
directions met with such violence as to dash the fiery spray 
in the concussion, forty or fifty feet high.” 
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SEVEN AGES. 


his figure, or group of figures, on paper; secondly, he 
moulds a copy of his design in clay, of the exact propor- 
tions which he intends ultimately to carve In marble ; and 
this is, as may be imagined, a most important part of the 
whole work; for any defect in the position oF size of the 
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clay model is a fundamental defect, which, even if it be 
afterwards discovered, it is extremely difficult to remedy. 
In the third place, the clay body is cast in plaster, for the 
purpose of fixing and preserving the figure, and of enabling 
the artist to mark his lines, and to judge of the total effect 
of his composition on a white surtace. After all this, the 
sculptor having so placed his block of marble immediately 
before the cast as to be able to measure any distance on 


them, begins the last and delicate operation of cutting or 
chipping away the stone itself; and so proceeds, from 
rougher to finer strokes, till he ends with working for days 
together with his chisel, in drawing out the rich folds of a 
woman’s hair or giving life and pliability to a hero’s muscle. 

By this process are produced the statues that adorn our 
squares and other public places, and the decorations of 
palaces, castles, and public buildings. To the ancient and 
noble art of sculpture we are also indebted for those beau- 
tiful monuments in our churches and cathedrals by which 
the memory and the example of the good and the great are 
transmitted from generation to generation, 

The work from which the annexed engraving is taken, 
is what is called a bas-relief, or basso-relievo, the cast of 
which (for it is not yet executed in marble) was exhibited 
by Mr. Behnes, a sculptor of deserved eminence, at one 
of the annual exhibitions of the Royal Academy at Somer- 
set-house. It is the most recent work of its kind brought 
before the public, and is deserving of notice both asa 
composition and for its execution. 

The subject proposed by the sculptor, is Shakspeare’s 
course of human life, as that great poet has drawn it, in a 
well known passage of his beautiful play, As You Lrke It. 
Any good passage from the works of the greatest dramat- 
ic poet of England ought never to come amiss; and, as it 
must be the basis for a few remarks on Mr. Behnes’s com- 
position, we will quote it at once :— 


All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players ; 
They have their exits, and their entrances ; 

And one man in his time plays many parts, 

His acts been seven ages. At first the Infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms ; 

And then, the whining School-boy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school : and then, the Lover, 
Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 

Made to his mistress’ eye-brow : then a Soldier, 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation, 

Even in the cannon’s mouth: and then the Justice ; 
In fair round belly, with good capon lined ; 

With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wise saws and modern instances, 

And so he plays his part : the sixth age shifts 

Into the lean and slipper’d Pantaloon, 

With spectacles on nose and pouch on side ; 

His youthful hose well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again tow’rd childish treble, pipes 

And whistles in his sound: last scene of all, 

That ends this strange eventful history, 

Is second Childishness and mere oblivion, 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing. 
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Mr. Behnes has very aptly represented these several 
stages of life, or his conceptions of them, in a circle, so as 
to bring together the extremes of new-born infancy and 
scarcely conscious old age, at the door of the tomb. This 
tomb, with the latin inscription, mors janua vite, “ Death 
the gate of life,” on its face, is so placed, as to form, by 
its open side or angle, a base for the weight of the soldier 
—the principal figure in the centre of the work—who is 
thus seen trampling on death, in his eagerness to plant a 
conquering standard on the enemy’s ramparts ; regardless 
alike of the cannon’s mouth at his side, and of the fallen 
warrior beneath his feet. ‘The central figure is very spir- 
ited and noble, but exhibits something of that pedantry of 
muscle; as it has been called, that striving after mere an- 
atomical effect, which may be observed in almost all the 
athletic statues of our modern sculptors, under Westma- 
eott and Chantrey. 
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Passing over Mr. Behnes’s very pretty groups of infan. 
cy, and of early and latter boyhood, we come to the Lover, 
musing, as we must suppose, upon the charms of his 
mistress, whose perfect image is brought before his mind, 
by the imaginative power of his passion. This is a beau- 
tiful group, as far as the two principal figures are con- 
cerned ; but we are surprised that so ingenious a designer 


| as Mr. Behnes should have been reduced to so very awk- 
one or the other by means of an instrument fixed between | 


ward a mode of representing the power of an ardent im- 
agination as that of horsing a chubby Cupid upon a young 
man’s right shoulder, and of giving the said Cupid leave 
to drag,—for it looks like dragging,—the lady forward by 
force of arms. 

In the declining state of life we come to a very grand 
figure, intended to be the equivalent, for Shakspeare’s Jus- 
tice. We say equivalent, because it is impossible that 
Mr. Behnes should have supposed that the poet was speak- 
ing of a Judge, as that term is generally understood by us 
or represented by him instead of a Justice of the Peace, a 
character into which many modern soldiers very naturally 
and comfortably descend, after their campaigns are over. 
Mr. Behnes, indeed, as a sculptor of the course of human 
life, would have done very well in substituting a general 
representative of the judicial office, if he had been minded 
to make his figure as truly general and abstract as all his 
other figures properly are. But where could this inge- 
nious artist’s good sense and taste have been slumbering, 
when he took it into his head, in such an ideal scene as 
this, to introduce a crude and ignorant satire on the ad- 
ministration of the English criminal law, in the shape of 
an unequal balance, and a condemned youth, whose coun- 
tenance and demeanour are intended to bespeak his inno- 
cence? This is a positive fault, and one of a grave des- 
cription with reference to Mr Behnes’s character as an ar- 
tist; it seems to denote a want of judgment, and of due 
feeling of the nature and limits of sculpture, which is the 
most ideal of all the fine arts, and from which any touch 
of particular satire or local sarcasm is utterly abhorrent. 


Lower still in the scale, is seen the ‘slipper’d Panta- 
loon,’ as shakespeare calls him, bending over the tomb, 
and examining, by the help of an eye glass, the horoscope 
of his nativity. The circle is completed in the figure of 
that second childishness which sits at the door of the 
sepulchre, waiting its hour of release from a state of total 
incapacity of mind and body. 

It will be seen that we have expressed our opinion on 
some parts of this very noble and beautiful work with free- 
dom. Mr. Behnes must construe that freedem into a sin- 
cere tribute paid to the great general excellence of his 
performance ; he is a sculptor of such decided promise, as 
to deserve the boldest and most impartial criticism. We 
hope some of ours will not be altogether useless to him.-- 
Saturday Magazine 





THE HUMAN STATURE, 


The idea that the original progenitors of the human race 
were exceedingly large and tall in stature, is still held by 
some European writers. Not many years since, a French 
author published a work in which he endeavoured to prove 
that there has been a gradual depreciation in the size of 
man, from the commencement of the world, downwards, 
and that the same lessening control will continue to exert 
an influence until the end of time. A corresponding de- 
crease in the age of mankind may be observed, it is alleged 
by enquiry into the longevity of the human race, in the 
several centuries of the world. Some contend, also, that 
the deficiency in the number of years between various 
personages noticed in the ancient sacred writings and 
those of our day, is more than counter balanced by the 
great increase of our species throughout the world, and 
that in the place of accumulated years, we have accumul- 
ated numbers whose existence is brief, that the earth may 
not be filled to overflowing. All these are curious specu- 
lations, not without interest to the enquiring mind. 

A French author, an academician of some note, caleu- 
lates that Adam was 123 feet 6 inches in height, Noah 4 
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little more than 106 feet, Abraham 80, Moses 30, Hercu- | ing in this ratio, in a few years hence the world will be 
les 10, Alexander 6, and Cesar less than five. Progress- | fillled with a race of Lilliputians. 





PLOUGHING IN THE EAST. 


Tue machines used by the Eastern nations for plough- 


with considerable variation. The whole power of these 
instruments, however, seems only adapted to what our far- 
mers would call scratching rather than ploughing the 
earth. It is evident from the above sketch of the eastern 
plough while at work, that it can only operate on the sur- 
face of the ground, and is not like our machine, intended 


to turn up fresh earth, and subject it to the influences of | 


the atmosphere. The plough-share of the latter is a mass 
of iron of great strength and magnitude ; our swords also 
are of a length and form so ill adapted to be converted 
into plough-shares, and applied to peaceful purposes, that 
we do not feel the full force of the delightful idea conveyed 
in the prophet’s prediction, “they shall beat their swords 
into plough-shares,” until we observe that the plough-share 
employed by the oriental nations is a broad but not a large 
piece of iron, which tips the end of the shaft; and are 


also informed that the swords of the ancient warriors were | 


short and thick, so that a very little trouble indeed weuld 
convert them into plough-shares. 


The oxen at plough will naturally remind the reader of | 
several passages of scripture, wherein this labor is refer- | 


red to as performed by oxen: so we read in 1 Kings, 
xix. ver. 19, that Elisha “ was ploughing with twelve yoke 
of oxen before him, and he with the twelfth.” This great 
number of oxen suggests the idea of great riches in the 


owner, and as they appear to have been the property of | 


Elisha himself, or at least of his family, they lead us to 
suppose that he would not have quitted so much wealth, 


nor have offered his oxen as a farewell feast to his people, | 


as related in the last two verses of the chapter above quo- 
ted, previously to his departure to follow after Elijah, had 


he not been conscious of a divine power influencing his | 


mind and directing his actions. 
Ploughing in the East was not always performed by once 


going over the land ; the first time it was done chiefly for | 
the purpose of preparing it: after this the seed was sown, | 


and a second ploughing answered the purpose of our har- 
rowing, by covering the seeds previously committed to the 
ground. It was in short harrowing and ploughing com- 
bined in one operation. That the first ploughing was a 
work requiring attention, seems to be implied in the form 
of the phrase in Isaiah xxviii. 24. “ Doth the ploughman 


plough all day to sow?” literally, does he all day plough 
plough ? 


In addition to the ploughman at his labor, our sketch | day in his office or counting room, and take no exercise, 
bresents a view of part of a cultivated field, the corn of , his stomach will inevitably become paralyzed, and if he 
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, which is nearly ripe: near this corn is a kind of stage, of 
ing, are constructed upon the same general principle, though | more than one story in height, whereon sits a man to guard 
the corn from depredators of every kind, and especially 
| from those birds which are the enemies of the farmer all 
_ over the globe. 


| urged onward by the whips of a legion of demons. 
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THE MANIAC’S ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF. 
I am a wild horse in the midst of a boundless prairie, 


f am a comet, driven by an unknown impulse through 
unlimited space, with neither end nor aim. 
I am a sea-gull, tossed by furious winds upon the shore- 
| less sea, whose waves assault the throne of Heaven, and 
anon sink down to the fathomless abyss. 

I am a chronometer with a broken balance, onward 
| driven, regardless of time or space, and though shafts may 
| break and cogs drop out in the giddy whirl, my motto is 

always onward, onward, onward. 
| My brain is a furnace, my heart is an ice-house, my 
| pulse is a death-watch, whose every beat announces the 
| approach of anguish and despair. Anon the congregation 
| of my visions and my troubled thoughts sink down in 
| stagnant pools whose slimy depths exhale a stench as nau- 
| seous as a stygian lake. 


This is my resting place. But ere mature, the congre- 
gated myriads of noisome reptiles that hatch prolific in a 
bog like this, uprising from the stagnant surface of the 
| poisonous lake, with scales erect and tongues of fire, fasten 
_ on my lungs. Horror-stricken and oppressed by an incu- 
| bus of a thousand tons, my jaded spirit, impatient longer 
| of aload so vile, seeks to escape by suicide. But daggers, 
| knives of murderous length, and flexile twine, are all de- 

ceptive in my grasp, and like cobwens in the circling ed- 
| ° s . 
| dies of intensest flame, exhale by the slightest touch — 
| Portland Courter. 





DYSPEPSIA. 


| If aman of business wishes to get rid of dyspepsia, he 
must give his stomach and brain less to do. It will be of i) 
no service to him to follow any particular regimen—to live 
on chaff bread or any such stuff—to weigh his food &c. 
so long as the brain is in a state of constant excitement. 
Let that have proper rest, and the stomach will perform 
its functions. But if he pass fourteen or fifteen hours a 
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puts nothing into it but a cracker a day, it will not digest 
it. 

In many cases it is the brain that is the primary cause. 
Give that delicate organ some rest. 
behind you when you go to your home. Do not sit down | 
to your dinner with your brows knit, and your mind ab- | 
sorbed in casting up interest accounts. Never abridge the | 
usual hours of sleep. ‘Take more or less of exercise in | 
the open air every day. Allow yourself some innocent | 
recreation. Eat moderately, slowly, and of just what you | 
please—provided it be not the shovel and tongs. If any | 
particular dish disagree with you, however, never touch | 
it nor look at it. Do not imagine that you must live on 
rye bread nor oat meal porridge: a reasonable quantity of 
nutritious food is essential to the mind as well as the body. 
Above all, banish all thoughts of the subject. If you have 
any treatises on dyspepsia, domestic medicines, &c. put 
them directly into the fire. If you are constantly talking 
and thinking about dyspepsia, you will surely have it.— | 
Endeavor to forget that you have any stomach. Keep a 
clear conscience ; live temperately, regularly, and cleanly 
—be industrious too, but be temperate in that. 


POETRY. 


HYMN TO THE NORTH STAR. 


THE sad and solemn Night 
Has yet her multitude of cheerful fires ; 
The glorious host of light 
Walk the dark hemisphere till she retires ; 
All through her silent watches gliding slow, 
Her constellations come, and round the heavens, and go. 


Day too hath many a star 
To grace his gorgeous reign, as bright as they: 
Through the blue fields afar, 
Unseen they follow in his flaming way. 
Many a bright lingerer, as the eve grows dim, 
Tells what a radiant troop arose and set with him. 


And thou dost see them rise, 
Star of the Pole! and thou dost see them set. 
Alone, in thy cold skies, 
Thou keep’st thy old, unmoving station yet, 
Nor join’st the dances of that glittering train, 
Nor dip’st thy virgin orb in the blue western main. 


There, at Morn’s rosy birth, 
Thou lookest meekly throngh the kindling air ; 
And Eve, that round the earth 
Chases the Day, beholds thee watching there ; 
There Noontide finds thee, and the hour that calls 
The shapes of polar flame to scale heaven’s azure walls. 


Alike, beneath thine eye, 
The deeds of darkness and of light are done ; 
High towards the star-lit sky 
Towns blaze—the smoke of battle blotsthe sun— 
The night-storm on a thousand hills is loud— 
And the strong wind of day doth mingle sea and cloud. 


On thy unaltering blaze 
The half-wrecked mariner, his compass lost, 
Fixes his steady gaze, 
And steers, undoubting, to the friendly coast ; 
And they who stray in perilous wastes by night, 
Are glad when thou dost shine to guide their footsteps right. 


And, therefore, bards of old, 
Sages and hermits of the solemn wood, 
Did in thy beams behold 
A beauteous type of that unchanging good, 
That bright, eternal beacon by whose ray, 
The voyager of time should shape his heedful way.— Bryant. 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


Congress have declared the Pope without authority in Mexico, 
in order that all who choose may return to civil life. Many of the | 
Nuns have availed themselves of the privilege. : 

In Tampico, out of a population of 5200, it is stated that two 
thousand have died of the dale and yellow fever during the past 
season. 

A letter dated New Orleans, Nov. 9, and addressed to the Rich- | 
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| mond Compiler, states, “that by two Choleras and two Fevers, 


New Orleans has lost twelve thousand persons in one year—say one- 
fourth of the population! Still it is gay, busy New Orleans” 
The natural increase of slaves in the United States is estimated 


Gen. Jones, of Washington city, has liberally offered his planta- 
tion, about two miles from Alington, in the District of Columbia, 
for the purpose of educating African youth. What a contrast to 
the course pursued by the people of Canterbury ! 

A battle been fought between the Mormonites and some of 
the inhahitants of Jackson Co. Missouri, in which the latter were 
repulsed, with the loss of several killed! It is understood that the 
Mormonites were not the aggressors, but merely acted in self-defence 
It is further understood thet they have determined to leave that part 
of the country. 


LECTURES TO SCEPTICS. 


The Editor of the Magazine having been requested by 
one of the Societies of Sceptics in this city to give them 
several Lectures on such subjects as he might think proper, 
has concluded to treat on the Truth and Importance of the 
Gospel. His first Lecture is to be delivered at Concert 
Hall, 406 Broadway, TO-MORROW AFTERNOON, 
commencing at 3 0’ clock—On the Truth of the Gospel. 
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